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The publication adds richly to the meagre 
critical writing in English on this highly 
developed and internationally known per- 
formance form. Besides the two scholars 
who have edited the work, great masters of 
the tradition—Kalamandalam Ramankutty 
Nair, Kalamandalam Govinda Warrier, 
Kalamandalam Gopi, Kalamandalam 
Gangadharan and Kalamandalam 
Padmanabhan Nair—have written on vari- 
us aspects of performance, aesthetics and 
training of the actor. 

In the first section of the book, “The 
Background”, Dr. Nair discusses the phi- 
losophy of enactment of attakatha. If the 
text is a sutra, the actor is a bhashyakar, 
commentator, according to Dr. Nair. He 
elucidates his ideas by giving examples of 
select scenes and episodes from the plays. 
He has also discussed the qualities and the 
role of the sahridaya, the aesthetically ini- 
tiated spectator, who plays an important 
participatory role. Prof. Paniker identifies 
the source of Kathakali plays from the two 
epics and the puranas, He also explains the 
Poetic structure of attakatha, and discusses 
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the quality and performance potential of 
some of the plays by major poets. 

The opening section also gives some 
useful material such as a bibliography of 
attakathas with the names of authors and 
dates, indicating also where a work is 
anonymous or the names of authors and 
dates are uncertain. The list of patrons, 
major troupes and great performers, wilh 
their photographs in some cases, and the . 
enumeration of major Kathakali training 
institutions, will be of value for 
researchers. Also included in this section 1S 
a long chapter on the ijitiation and training 
of the Kathakali actor by Kalamandalam 


Padamanabhan Nair. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, the exposition is of great interest. 

In the second section of the book, “The 
Performance”, various aspects such as 
aharyabhinaya, angikabhinaya, sattvikab- 
hinaya, rasabhinaya, music and rhythm are 
covered. Illustrations help in understanding 
their meaning and purpose. However, the 
discussion of certain aspects is not ade- 
quate. The chapter on angikabhinaya, 
including the use of mudras, the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of Kathakali and 
Kalasam, which plays an important role in 
the structure of the performances and 
designing the overall choreography, and 
conventions of space and time have not 
been discussed so as to bring out their role 
in creating the performance text and their 
contribution to the aesthetics of Kathakali. 

About the mudras it has been mentioned 
in passing that their source is in the mudras 
used in the vedic chant, Tantric rituals and 
daily life, but these sources have not been 
identified. The complex process of the exe- 
Cution of mudras and their application 
involving bodily movements, facial expres- 
Sions, movements of the eyes, and poetic 
image provided by the dramatic text have 
not been discussed. 

The third and last section of the book, 
“Dramatic Vignettes”, gives the 
atiaprakaram (performance text — of 
excerpts from four important plays) 
“Kalyanasougandhikam” “Kamaladalam”, 

‘Nalacharitam” and “Tapassattom”—in 
English translation by Chitra Paniker. The 
Performance text is illustrated with colour 
Photographs so that the reader, while going 
through the description of performance, 
Can refer to the photographs and under- 
Stand the process of creating the perfor- 
Mance text by adding body movements and 
hand-gestures to the words. The excerpts 
have been chosen with care. All these are 
Most demanding situations on the actor, 
often used for demonstration purposes or as 
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a solo performance, and reveal the potential 
and power of the Kathakali actor. 
Regretfully the excerpts are more in the 
nature of descriptions of performance; in 
some cases, however actors' bodily move- 
ments and hand-gestures have been related 
to the rhythmic cycle,which plays a vital 
Tole in structuring the performance. 

The book covers ail the aspects of 
Kathakali from training to the dramatic text 
to the performance text, and combines the 
features of both a manual and a reference 
book. This, however, also puts limitations, 
and does not allow the discussion of some 
of the important themes in-depth, and with 
a theoretical angle. 

Dr. Nair has discussed at length the 
symbolic role of the lamp. But the lamp as 
the focal point in the performance arena 
also plays a crucial role in determining the 
treatment of space. Actors moving towards 
the lamp, backward and sideways, use a 
small area, constantly treading the same 
ground like a shaman. : 

In his discussion of Kathakali as a three- 
dimensional poetic text, Dr. Nair has 
observed that its performance techniques 
and conventions are different from and 
independent of the Natyashastra tradition. 
Coming from a reputed scholar of 
Kathakali and Kerala's performance tradi- 
tion, this, I am sure, will generate a debate 
amongst scholars of the Natyashastra. The 
basic concepts and formulation of the four- 
fold aspects of abhinaya, dharmis, vrittis, 
poorvaranga procedures, centrality of the 
actor in a dramatic performance, actor- 
spectators relationship, performance as an 
amalgam of poetry, music, dance and 
movements, treatment and conventions of 
space and time enunciated in the 
Natyashastra have such a universal charac- 
ter that they are applicable in varying 
degree to the performace modes of our 
country ranging from Bhand Pathar of 
Kashmir to Kathakali of Kerala, and from 
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Ankia Nat of Assam to Bhavai of Gujarat. 
These are also applicable to a great extent 
to the performance modes of the countries 
of South-East Asia, Japan and China where 
traditional theatre like ours is the theatre of 
known and shared myths, and celebrates 
the values of stylisation and conventions. 
In the case of Kathakali with great empha- 
sis on angikabhinaya which is part of 
Bharata’s scheme of four-fold abhinaya, 
the repertoire of mudras has been enlarged 
and their execution highly cultivated in 
order to make up for the underplaying of 
the verbal vachikabhinaya. 

The Natyashastra, though attributed to 
Bharata, is a compendium which evolved 
and developed over a period of three or 
four centuries by adding new ideas and the- 
ories based on theatre practice as prevalent 
in different regions and periods. It certain- 
ly is not region-specific. It is the product of 
a living, flourishing theatrical tradition; 
and its ideas and precepts have taken into 
account theatrical practice. Also, following 
our shastric tradition its formulations kept 
changing in the light of changing 
natyaprayog. The distinctive features of 
Kathakali in regard to the treatment of text, 
art of abhinaya, nature and functions of the 
mudras, highly stylised and elaborate 
make-up, are in a way regional and artistic 
variations with a strong imprint of regional 
performance culture and shastric traditions, 
within the scheme and aesthetics of perfor- 
mance as discussed in the Natyashastra. 

Nearly 500 technical terms and Sanskrit 
and Malayalam words have been used in 
the text. Even if this impedes a smooth 
reading of the text, it helps in giving the 
feel of Kathakali culture. A glossary of the 
technical terms and Malayalam words has 
been given with their phonetic rendering 
and English equivalents. 

Like all Marg publications, the book is 
profusely illustrated with a large number of 
black-and-white and colour Photographs, 


several in large full-page size. They cover 
such aspects as performers, scenes from 
performances, mudras and their execution, 
musicians, playing of musical instruments, 
singers, make-up process, jewellery and 
demonstration of costuming, training exer- 
cises and massage. The photographs are by 
the well known photographer Pankaj Shah 
and aptly catch the essence of a movement, 
mudra or facial expression. 

It is regrettable that the book neither 
gives a select bibliography nor an index. A 
book such as this by Kerala scholars 
should even have given a select bibliogra- 
phy of books in Malayalam. The problem is 
that the Marg publications are special num- 
ber of the Marg journal converted into 
hard-cover books. Though this is beneficial 
commercially, it should not have been 
allowed to happen in the case of a book co- 
sponsored by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
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The book is in the simplest, and in the most 
significant sense, an exploration of interre- 
lationships. And this realisation enables me 
to resist the temptation of discussing each 
of the twelve essays individually. It is 4 
strong temptation indeed, for most of the 
essays reflect vast field experience, coura 
geous attempts at new formulations and, 
above all, a freshness generated by a2 
anthropologist's close listening, with 4 
sharpened and cultivated awamess of 4 
society's music. 


What we see in Text, Tone and Tune is 
an attempt to understand music through 
tracing possible interrelationships amongst 
the three. The choice and use of these three 
as the ordinates that constitute a performa- 
tive tradition is prevented from being struc- 
turalistic by what seems like a consensus 
among the participants that none of these 
categories of text, tone and tune are defini- 
tionally fixed. The categories are fluid and 
are being discovered in course of reading, 
writing and hearing a culture. It says a lot 
for the approach of the work that the intro- 
duction unhesitatingly admits how each 
term is used differently by the participants, 
and how they in fact shift meanings in 
course of the discussion. Ashok Ranade 
sees ‘text’ as a purposeful putting together 
of linguistic units to narrate a story, express 
an idea or an emotion—from his location 
as essentially a theoretician of Indian clas- 
sical music trained in Sanskrit treatises. 
Anthony Seeger, on his part, views the 
‘text’ as verbal discourse from his position 
as an ethnomusicologist living with the 
Suya Indians of Brazil. Again, for Anthony 
Seeger ‘tone’ indicates actual pitch or man- 
ner of pitch change; K. Subramanian as 
Pitch, tonal arrangement and tonal colour- 
ing; Onkar Prasad as modes of sounding 
words in speech; and Ranade as indicating 
4 certain sense of feeling, often associated 
with the text. 

The interrelationships between tone, 
text and tune then emerge not as any fixed 
Structure that defines music a-socially, and 
formally as art, but as socio-culturally spe- 
cific movements that constitute the musical 
Significance of a tradition, which differs 
and shares as well across cultures and 
undergoes change through time. In the case 
of the Peking opera, Rulan Pian tells us, it 
'S the tune/melodic mould that mainly 
a emmniina symbolically the personality 

the protagonists—a female role melodic 
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type is assigned to, say, the helpless young 
scholar, a male role melody to the stoic 
matriarch. Onkar Prasad talks of group spe- 
cific tunes: how the biraha signifies the 
social life of the ahirs around Benaras. In 
such cases the tune-tone is the symbolical- 
ly significant element in the texted genres 
under discussion. Regula B. Qureshi, on 
the other hand, tells us of exactly the oppo- 
site situation. In Islamic culture the purely 
sensory impact of music is to be controlled. 
The controlling is done by the presence of 
the text; accompanying instruments are 
either banished altogether or kept as a 
drone, to provide an articulation of the 
ongoing textual metre. Thus the text pre- 
vails over the tune. Onkar Prasad shows 
what tune-requirements do to the text: 
since the karam binti of the Santals takes 
hours to complete, the text is often elabo- 
rated though sung to the limited lines of the 
melody. In showing the tune-tone relation- 
ship, Onkar Prasad (for ‘whom tone is the 
mode of sounding words in speech) tells us 
how the words ending ordinarily in speech 
with checked sounds are stretched by keep- 
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ing the checks silent and stretching the 
vowels preceding them—mat, nelok thus 
become ma, nelo respectively. 

In trying to thus locate music through 
the play of text, tone and tune we arrive at 
a much subtler conception of what music is 
in itself. Many of us who have learnt music 
remember that irresoluble paradox of either 
trying to abstract music from within songs 
and trying to formalistically analyse it or 
envision the meaning of music as the liter- 
al/emotional translation of the words being 
sung. 

The work under review brings out how 
the continuous process of text, tone and 
tune interacting with each other and with 
the context of its performance perpetuates 
music, culture and society. And this I see as 
a methodological move forward. It is a 
move forward from the structuralist analy- 
ses of folk traditions, wherein the elements 
within the tradition are organised vis a vis 
each other in a synchronic, static manner— 
an approach that disallows the voice of the 
people who constitute that tradition in the 
understanding of the same, refuses to see 
the historical dynamics embedded in that 
tradition and most often conducts a bound- 
to-fail analysis for a universal structure of 
the ‘primitive’ or ‘savage’ mind a la Levi 
Strauss. Now, via the concept of ‘social 
aesthetic’ Susan Wadley and Bonnie C. 
Wade place music at the interface of the 
play of text, tone, tune and context of the 
performance, the hour of the day or season, 
private or public performance, personnel of 
performance, status, class, age, gender, 
degree of formality or ritual, intention of 
the performance, etc. This permits us to go 
‘beyond the Text’ (of Wadley) and yet not 
to fall in the trap of sociological determin- 
ism. Regula Qureshi discusses the sense of 
tarannum in its functional as well as mean- 
ingful context. Even Ashok Ranade who 
gives a set scheme of characteristics of art, 
folk and popular music in the strict analy- 


tical manner, does admit in course of the 
discussion the need for a rang theory of the 
context of music reception . 

This understanding of musical traditions 
as constituted by their performance-recep- 
tion in a societal context, i.e. at the inter- 
face of music and life, permits a dialogical 
comparison between various traditions, a 
‘meeting of minds’. This brings forth 
agreeable generalisations that congeal eth- 
nomusicology as a project, rather than 
rigid, academico-analytical creation of 
frameworks and disciplinary bounds. Take 
what emerges out of this seminar as a fair- 
ly deep, general understanding of the prob- 
lematic of orality and literacy. Many of the 
participants illustrate from their experi- 
ences how memorability and familiarity are 
ensured in oral musical traditions by setting 
of melodic moulds which signify customar- 
ily a certain meaning, into which any line 
of the text or repertoire can be fitted ~ 
even where choreographic documentation 
and preservation are not available. In a cul- 
ture where textualisation is available at 4 
certain level, but communication is pre- 
dominantly oral, Qureshi shows how 4 
familiarity and fixity of form, rhyme 
scheme, metre, basic textual themes and 
idiom (as in ghazal) allows metaphoric and 
expressive subtleties that keep the tradition 
alive and meaningful. 

True, and it is a good thing, that the _ 
work under review does not make any prt 
mature epistemological or methodological 
commitment. It probably could not have; 
for it is clear from reading the articles that 
the authors hold very different theoretical 
Positions, stated or not, say between Susan 
Wadley and Prem Lata Sharma, Bruno 
Nettl and Ashok Ranade. Bonnie Wade 2 
the editor is able to locate some agreements 
on methodological points: for example that 
factors of time, silence, context, music 
acquisition by children, intertextuality, 
accompaniments to music, continuity 


through various genres from speech to 
song, and the function of a tradition in soci- 
ety must be emphasised more. 
Unfortunately all the essays would not 
stand up to judgement even vis a vis this 
list. Yet what emerges collectively from the 
book is beyond the intentions of the indi- 
vidual essayists. And that is heartening. 
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Brhaddesi of Sri Matanga Muni 
Ed. Prem Lata Sharma, assisted 
by Anil Bihari Beohar 
Indira Gandhi National Centre 


for the Arts & Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi,1992 





The work is published as Number 8 in the 
Kalimillasastra series being published by 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, 
under the general editorship of Kapila 
Vatsyayan. The Brhaddesi is a large text 
and what we have here is the first part of 
the full text; the second part is expected to 
be out soon. 

The presentation follows a general plan 
adopted in the Kalamilasastra series for all 
similar texts. The original Sanskrit is print- 
ed in nagari letters along with pdtha- 
bhedas given just below them in smaller 
letters, This makes variant texts available 
to the teader simultaneously as alternatives 
available on an almost equal basis with the 
accepted patha. Perhaps the device might 
have to be changed if a text has too many 


Patha-bhedas, Though there are many: 


Sanskrit texts which have survived in a 
large number of manuscripts strewn all 
Over the country and available in many ver- 
Sions, Brhaddesi—an important text in its 
Own field well known to sangita sastris for 
many centuries —is not one of them. 

We are lucky that the text has survived 
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at all. Like many other valuable Sanskrit 
texts it had survived in Kerala, where two 
manuscripts of it became available to 
Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri, who published 
it in 1928 as part of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series. The manuscripts are appar- 
ently not to be had any more. Dr, Prem Lata 
Sharma notes in her Introduction (see foot- 
note on page xi) that she has used the print- 
ed edition of the text as her basic manu- 
script material. Obviously, she could not 
get hold of the manuscripts themselves; a 
significant pointer, I think, to the manu- 
scripts no longer being available, though 
Prem Lata Sharma does not say so in so 
many words. Had the manuscripts been 
available the resourceful Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Aris would certain- 
ly have procured copies for her. 

However, the loss of the manuscripts is 
perhaps not a very important factor in the 
attempt to recover the text in its original 
form. Sambasiva Sastri was a knowledge- 
able editor who knew the sarigita Sastra; he 
not only compared the two manuscripts but 
also consulted quotations of Brhaddesi in 
other texts for arriving at his own pathas. 
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And, in fact, it is the process of consulting 
quotations which seems to be the key fac- 
tor in reaching Brhaddest in its original 
form in as much as we can, though this 
approach has difficulties of its own. Prem 
Lata Sharma has been able to use this 
approach much more thoroughly and criti- 
cally, with much greater textual insights 
than would have been possible for any ear- 
lier editor. Her rationale for the pathas she 
presents is itemized in the section called 
Patha-vimarsa, another feature of the 
Kalamilasistra series. The series has also 
usefully chosen to print an English transla- 
tion side by side with the original, in such a 
way that they face each other. 

Prem Lata Sharma's translation is lucid 
and will help readers unacquainted with 
Sanskrit to have a praveSa in the text. This 
is no mean achievement since, to tell the 
truth, even, a goad knowledge of Sanskrit 
is not enough to give a praveSa into such a 
text as Brhaddest. A translation of this 
quality would not have been possible in the 
days of Sambasiva Sastri, despite a greater 
currency of traditional expertise in the 
Sastras in his days. The reason is that a 
Pravesa into the earlier texts of sangita- 
Sastra needs an imaginative hermeneutics 
which is both historical as well as cog- 
nisant of the complex relation between 
prayoga and S4stra, Prem Lata Sharam has 
been the major architect of such interpre- 
tation. Her own devoted work in this field 
has made possible the lucidity she has 
achieved in her translation. 

Still, a text such as Brhaddesi also needs 
an exposition besides a good translation. 
The translator has promised that she will 
publish a third volume to go with the milla 
text, which will be concerned with a cri- 
tique of the text and its contents, author- 
ship, date, style, earlier authorities etc. 
Short, helpful notes on the text are, how- 
ever, incorporated in the present volume 
itself, in the section entitled ‘Vimarsa 3 


another feature of the Kalimiilasastra 
series. And in the interest of clarity, Prem 
Lata Sharma has also provided the text 
with subject headings and divided it into 
sections called anuvakas on a more 
detailed thematic basis. The anuvakas 
occur in the prose part of the work or what 
has been called its vrtti. The rest of the 
work is in verse, forming what may be 
described as its karika part; there are many 
Sastras, both technical and philosophical, 
which are written in a k@rika form. The 
karikG has the same approach towards 
brevity and conciseness as the sitra, 
whereas the vrtti is more discursive and 
expansive. In sangita, we have the use of 
karikas in the earlier Natyasastra and 
Dattilam, Indeed, Brhaddesi both quotes 
and incorporates karika@s from these two 
earlier texts, both avowedly and una- 
wovedly. Whether the karikas and the vytti 
belong to the same author and/ or were 
written at the same period is a difficult 
question, leading us into the same kind of 
speculation that surrounds many Sanskrit 
texts. What is important regarding 
Brhadde&i is that we should first have a 
clean and clear text as far as possible 
before such questions can be meaningfully 
asked. This Prem Lata Sharma has provid- 
ed us with, A reader is bound to ask a host 
of other questions, historical, textual and 
theoretical, regarding BrhaddeSt. The edi- 
tor has raised them, too, but we shall have 
to wait a while before her reflections 
appear in the final volume of her ambitious 
work. 

And yet even as much of the text as We 
have before us in a comparatively transpar- 
ent form reveals knots which seem to be 
almost inherent in the text and are perhaps 
many centuries old. Matanga Muni, the 
author of the text, is a quasi-mythological 
figure. I say ‘quasi’, since he is know? both 
as a Muni in Pauranic stories as well as 29 
Gcarya in the field of sangita. In this, he 


like Bharata, Narada, Kohala, Yastika and 
number of other hoary figures. The tone 
and texture of his text has the stamp of both 
an Gcarya and a muni. The very beginning 
of the text is like that of a Purana, opening 
with a dialogue between Narada and 
Matafga, with Narada asking Matanga, the 
Mahamuni, to reveal to him the secret of 
desi music. The question posed, however, 
is very §Gstra-like and intellectual: “How, 
being amurta (‘formless’, or perhaps 
‘abstract’) Narada asks, ‘‘does (musical) 
sound acquire regional characteristics, 
limited in space?”. And so begins an 
Gcarya-like discourse, breaking new 
ground in the history of music. Earlier 
Sastras had not talked about the desi. 

It can be argued that what I have point- 
ed to as a Purana-like format and approach 
is actually Agama-like. The Agamas— 
Saiva, Sakta or Vaisnava—share a similar- 
ity of format with the Puranas and yet, 
despite a similarity of tone and texture, 
they are very different kinds of texts, being 
concerned mainly with specific things 
important for ritual or religious practices. 
Music, like architecture, was an important 
element in Agamic ritual and devotion. The 
connection of Natyasastra and Dattilam 
with the Saivas comes through in certain 
ways, though these texts are not sectarian 
iN any sense of the word and their connec- 
tion with Agama is remote, if any. But 
Brhaddesi directly uses the Agama, speak- 
ing of how svaras are symbolised there. 
This it does in an interesting section (vers- 
¢s 61 to 70a, pp. 44 to 47), which it calls 
the “Ggamasthah svaroddharah’ translated 
as ‘the analysis of svara names contained 
in ‘agama’. The Agama referred to is not 
any specific text, but a certain method root- 
ed in esoteric symbolism which seems of 
Agamic inspiration of the Tantric kind. The 
names: of the svaras (sadja, rsabha, 
8andhara . . .) are abbreviated and epito- 
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mised into bijaksaras; sa, ri, ga... and 
related to various gods. Here, interestingly, 
we perhaps also have the bija of our use of 
saragam which seems to have originated in 
Tantra but was then shorn of its mystic sig- 
nificance, remaining just a shortened name. 
The dominance of Tantra in our culture is 
said to be a comparatively later phenome- 
non, belonging to a period after the Gupta 
age, acquiring deeper roots later still. 

This throws an intriguing light on the 
relation, historically speaking, between the 
karikas and the vrtti of Brhaddesi. The 
Saragam bijaksaras and the process by 
which they are obtained is given in the 
karikas. But the karikas do not actually use 
the abbreviated form of the svaras in nam- 
ing them. They always use the full form: 
‘sadja, rsabha, gandhara . . .‘ This is how 
the earlier Natyas@stra and Dattilam also 
name the svaras, referring to them with 
their full names. The karikas bear witness 
to a shortening of the names, but they do 
not use the short form for musical descrip- 
tion. Evidently, when the karikas were 
composed, the sa, ri, ga, ma was thought of 
as sacred bijamantra and not as useful 
abbreviation. But the yrtti, in its descrip- 
tions, uses the saragam form freely and 
profusely, notating  svara-structures 
through them and thus foreshadowing a 
practice which has come down to our own 
times. This seems to indicate a time-gap 
between the karikas and the vytti, though 
there is no indication which might provide 
a measure for the gap. The already fully 
constituted conception of the ‘sa, ni, ga, 
ma....’ form in the kdrikds seems to sug- 
gest that the gap was one between an idea 
and its practical use, and so may not be of 
a great duration. I do not know how Prem 
Lata Sharma views this matter, but her 
third volume will surely reflect on it. And 
any full review must await the complete 
work including the critique. 

But from what we have, we can still 
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. form an idea of Matanga's grand Sastric 
plan. Brhaddest forms a crucial watershed 
in the tradition of sangita-Sastra; it is the 
earliest available text devoted to characteri- 
sing and describing ragas. It also has a sec- 
tion on ¢dia in its original form but that part 
of the text is now lost. However, we still 
have part of a section concerned with pra- 
bandha, the generic name given to a rich 
variety of compositions and songs, struc- 
turally analogous to our bandish forms. 
The prabandhas were forms in which 
ragas were rendered in performance; they 
had a great number of types, much greater 
than our bandishes, and seem to have been 
much more strictly formalised. 

Nothing remains of Brhaddesi beyond 
the broken prabandha part. It is difficult to 
assess how much of the text is lost, but we 
can see a reflection of its design in later 
texts such as the Sangita-ramakara. More 
than this, we discover that what we have 
here are the major themes of the conceptu- 
al seeds of our own understanding of raga 
and its rendering, the mainstay of our 
Sastriya sangita. The ragas are, grantedly, 
much older than BrhaddeSi and a definite 
cognisance of raga-like forms is to be 
found in Dartilam and Natyasastra. But 
these texts treat them as peripheral forms 
outside their ken, spoken of just in passing. 
In Brhaddesi they are the centre of atten- 
tion; we have here a new and potent Sastra 
which has its focus entirely towards them. 

Earlier texts had already remarked upon 
a relation of antecedence between the form 
they are mainly devoted to, namely the 
jatis, and the emergent raga. But besides 
this jany@-janaka-bhava or a relation of 
‘parenthood’ between the jatis and their 
‘offspring’ the ragas, there is another, and a 
Sastrically more momentous and conse- 
quential relation that was thought to obtain 
between them: a relation which still contin- 
ues in spirit although the jaris no longer 
exist and ragas have changed beyond 


recognition. It is a conceptual relation, at 
once powerful and subtle, and migit be 
called an ‘intellectual’ janya-janaka-bhava 
between the jati and the raga. The raga is 
conceived on the model of the jari, with the 
jati as the paradigm. Its theoretical and 
grammatical framework is extended to the 
comprehension and formulation of raga 
forms. This process of extending the Sastra 
to include fresh forms becomes a standard 
for later texts such as the Sarigita-rat- 
nakara. Thus the SGstra and the prayoga 
beginning with the jati reaches out to 
embrace our own current raga music, 
maintaining a continuity of tradition which 
it both shapes and articulates, while 
remaining open to change and innovation. 

The evocative key terms with which 
BrhaddeSi itself expresses the relation 
between the jati and raga are mdrgi and 
desi, occurring right at the beginning of the 
text. Here, perhaps, we have the first- 
known use of these two meaning-loaded 
concepts. They are given a kind of formal 
laksana or definition almost at the begin- 
ning of the text, but their suggestive range 
of meaning and influence extends beyond 
the confines of the not very clear and satis- 
factory ‘definitive’ laksanas. Indeed, 
BrhaddeSi as a whole can be understood as 
an exercise in relating the desi to the margi 
even though matanga himself does not put 
this in so many words and does not self- 
consciously reflect on the relation he is try- 
ing to establish. However, Matafga’s intent 
is similar to the grammarians of the 
Prakrits and Apabhrarhsa such 
Hemchandra, who quite assertively relate 
the forms and grammar of these languages 
to Sanskrit, calling it the source of thesé 
languages as well as the prakrti or model 
for understanding them. 


The desi is defined thus (to quote the 
translation): 


That which is sung by women, 


children, cowherds and kings out of 
their own will with love {and plea- 
sure) in their own (respective) 
regions is called deSi (music). (verse 
11) 


The margi has the following charac- 
teristics: 


This marga (course) (of dest) is 
known to be two-fold viz. that which 
is nibaddha (structured, literally 
bound) and that which is anibaddha 
(e=dound, relatively less structured). 
That which is structured through 
alapa (melodic elaboration) etc. is 
called marga (path), but the one 
devoid of alapa etc. is called desi. 
(verses 15-16a) 

The last part of the definition where dest 
itself is described as a kind of marga 
devoid of Gla@pa etc. and thus of any 
‘bound’ or systematic structure—alapadi- 
vihinasta $a ca deSt parkirtitah—was miss- 
ing in the Trivandrum text and has been 
restored to it from a later quotation. It 
appears to give a strange and contradictory 
tum to the definition, Earlier we have been 
told that dest has a two-fold path or marga, 
the nibaddha and the anibaddha. But this 
Part of the passage denies the earlier con- 
tention and says that only the anibaddha is 
deSi. There is obviously a confusion here. 
Prem Lata Sharma explains by saying that 
marga has been used in two distinct senses, 
4 general sense meaning ‘kind’, and a tech- 
nical or specific sense denoting and naming 
a distinct kind. Thus, as she puts it, ‘Des? 
: divided into marga and desi and this 

Viton itself is known as the marga of 
desi music” (see her section, VimarSa, p. 
150). 
ae 3s reasonable and provides clarity 
a “np to interesting conclusions. What 
ie “ave is the vision of a large body of 
ae being Constantly created by the peo- 

- Some of it follows a system but the 
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Test, in the view of Matanga, is amorphous, 
being the deSi kind of de§i, or, in other 
words, the truly desi, within which the 
marga forms a chartered territory. Verse 
14, translated above, gives us a description 
of this real dest, the music freely produced 
and enjoyed by people in different regions, 
according to different tastes. Deft is some- 
times equated with ‘folk-music’. But it is a 
much larger category, which includes the 
folk but reaches beyond it. It is not limited 
to what we today call ‘folk’, a sociological 
category associated with the village, the 
oral, non-learned people, lying outside 
‘high’, cultivated traditions. Notice that the 
music of kings is included in the dest. 
Matanga gives us two equally balanced sets 
of persons who sing the dest: abala bala 
gopala and ksitipala. What makes music 
dei for him is not who sings it, whether the 
person belongs to what we call the ‘folk’ or 
not, but how it is sung—for pure pleasure 
and freely, without following any mules. 
Now, we know that any music can be 
brought under the pale of some systemati- 
sation, however ‘spontaneous’ and ‘free’ it 
might appear on the face of it. Musicology 
is trying to do this all the time. But such a 
musicology is not what Matanga seems to 
be attempting. The dest of verse 14 is, I 
think, a residual category which remains 
outside the limits of any Sastra or systema- 
tisation, however much it might be 
stretched; it is the open-ended creativity of 
man: the pure anibaddha remainder 
beyond any Sastra, irreducible to any 
nibaddha, and yet the source of ever new 
nibaddha: the open field which is assumed 
in the process of reaching out to newer 
forms. It seems, in this sense, almost a . 
logical category, without which the process 
of a continuous extension of systematisa- 
tion or marga cannot be meaningful. 

The ‘pure’ desi is not described by 
Matanga. It cannot be. What he does 
describe can be perceived as a large spec- 
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trum of marga—or we might call it margi, 
using the more familiar form of the term— 
which extends towards the pure desi but 
never, of course, reaches it. His work, one 
cannot help feeling, could well have been 
called ‘Brhanmargi' instead of ‘BrhaddeSi. 
What he describes are successive forma- 
tions of marga extended both in space and 
time, some more nibaddha, others less so, 
being what he calls the anibaddha which, 
as Prem Lata Sharma rightly puts it, are 
only relatively anibaddha. What we have is 
a picture of forms at a greater or lesser dis- 
tance from what might be called the 
‘true’ marga, the distance being conceived 
more in conceptual terms rather then his- 
torically or geographically, though these 
categories are not entirely missing. 
Brhadde3i, like Natyasastra, has a percep- 
tion of India as a whole; it is a pan-Indian 
text—as we can see in the regional range of 
its dest—unlike many later ones. It also 
speaks of a genealogy of forms, giving us a 
glimpse of their history. But its intent is 
basically sastric, and the variety of forms it 
presents are conceived in terms of their dis- 
tance from the true or standard margi. This 
is the jati, around which a rich theoretical 
and descriptive framework had been built 
since before the days of Bharata and 
Dattila. It is with this framework as the 
model that Brhaddesi delineates the raga 
forms it describes, extending and modify- 
ing the framework to suit its purpose. The 
framework is stretched to quite a degree. 
The very use of the word dlapa in the defi- 


nition of the nibaddha or the marga intro 
duces a new element in the older frame. 
work; it is not used in the description of the 
jatis though they incorporated improvisa- 
tion to some degree. 

The part of BrhaddeSi that has been pub- 
lished is devoted to a very elaborate pre- 
sentation of the theoretical framework of 
the jati system. To a reader studying the 
work today the portrayal might seem 4 lit 
tle too elaborate, and unnecessary if the 
purpose was to describe other forms on its 
basis. Works on jati were already ayailable, 
on which, in fact, the portrayal draws; these 
could have been assumed. However, sucha 
repetition of older material seems to have 
been part of established Sastric tradition 
And Brhaddesi does introduce new sophis- 
tication and theoretical debate in its presen- 
tation of the earlier material. It also into- 
duces fresh considerations such as the 
notion of the twelve-svara mirchani, 
which it thought necessary for actually rer 
dering jati, raga, bhasa and similar forms 
in prayoga (see pp. 82-83). The word 
‘raga’ here stands for grama-ragas which 
were a close derivative of the jatis. Bhasis 
were more distant forms. The two can be 
thought of as analogous to Prakrit and 
Apabhrarhga in their relation to Sanskrit, 
the margd language. 
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